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the Secretary and the Treasurer were presented. The Secretary reported 
a prosperous year, with a larger accession of new members than in any 
single year during her term of office, with only one death and two resigna- 
tions from the branch. Meetings have been held regularly, and have been 
well attended. 

The report of the Treasurer, Eliot W. Remick, showed an unexpended 
balance larger than usual in the treasury. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year ; President, Prof. 
F. W. Putnam ; Vice-presidents, W. W. Newell and W. C. Farrabee ; Trea- 
surer, Eliot W. Remick ; Secretary, Helen Leah Reed ; Council, Mrs. H. 
E. Raymond, Miss Marie Louise Everett, Miss Cora A. Benneson, Dr. J. 
H. Woods, Langdon Warner. 

After the business meeting, Langdon Warner of Harvard spoke on " The 
Nomad Tribes of Central Asia." This was an extremely vivid account of 
Mr. Warner's own experiences last year, when a member of the Carnegie 
expedition under Prof. Pumpelly. This address dealt particularly with a 
ride of his own from Khiva across the desert, and he brought before his 
hearers, not only these nomads, as they appear and as they live, but their 
modes of thought as well. He illustrated the latter phase of his subject by 
a number of bits of folk-lore, as " He who offers a thirsty man water in 
the desert, washes away the sins of a lifetime." 

Helen L. Reed, Se<?y. 

Acting Treasurer of the American Folk-Lore Society. — To fill 
the vacancy left by the decease of Dr. Hinton, the Council has appointed 
Mr. Eliot W. Remick, who will act in such capacity. Mr. Remick's address 
is 300 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Legends of the Apple. A Paper read before the Cincinnati Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, October 19, 1904. By A. G. Drurv, 
A. M., M. D. Cincinnati, 1904. Pp. 52. 

The topics treated in this little volume include : The name apple, the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, Adam's apple, Eve's apple-tree, forbidden fruit, 
the apple of his eye, apples of Sodom, Atalanta's race, the apple of discord, 
the apples of the Hesperides, the court of Alcinous, king of the Phseacians, 
William Tell and the apple, English lore about the apple, Sir Isaac Newton 
and the apple, the apple-dumpling and the king (George III.), Shakespeare's 
references to the apple, Grimms' Fairy Tales, Prince Ahmed and the fairy 
Peri-Banu, the apple in European folk-lore, custard-apple, seedless apples, 
" great apple dumpling " (N. Carolina), coreless apples, the apple-tree at 
Appomattox, etc. The apple has figured largely in folk-lore, especially in 
that of the Western European peoples, and Dr. Drury has gathered together 
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many interesting facts, legends, and proverbial expressions. The wide- 
spread belief that the fruit of the tree of knowledge mentioned in* Genesis 
was the apple is thought to be due to a passage in the Song of Solomon 
(viii. 5) : "I raised thee up under the apple tree: there thy mother brought 
thee forth." The Hebrew word tappwah, used in Genesis, means " the 
sweet-scented." The folk-lore of " the forbidden fruit" is quite extensive. 
One of the " origins " of the expression " in apple-pie order " is given on 
page 48. Also "apple-turn-over," as applied to a bed made in a certain 
way. 

Macedonian Folk-Lore. By G. F. Abbott, B. A. Cambridge : Univer- 
sity Press, 1903. Pp. xi, 372. (Contains results of author's studies in 
the Greek-speaking parts of Macedonia, 1900-1901.) 

The subjects treated are : The folk-lorist in Macedonia, the folk-calendar 
and the seasons, winter-festivities, divination symbolism, birth, marriage, 
funeral rites, spirits and spells, Macedonian mythology, Alexander and 
Philip in folk-tradition, bird legends, miscellaneous, riddles, AuavorpdyovSa. 
In spite of the inroads of modern " civilization," Macedonia is still a good 
field for the folk-lorist. There " the old Klephtic ballads are still sung, not 
only on the mountains, but in the fields and plains, and in all places where 
the ear of the police cannot reach." Few remnants of the once so popular 
blind minstrels are left, — these have died a twin death from civilization 
and from barbarism. The cottage fireside is the hope of the folk-lorist here 
as elsewhere. The enthusiasm for science of Kyr Liatsos, the tailor of 
Melenik, was such that Mr. Abbot reckons him " worth at least a dozen 
ordinary old dames rolled into one." His characteristic abandonment of 
business ahd denunciation of the Turk are well expressed on page 5. The 
meanings and popular names of the Macedonian-Greek month-names (often 
purely folk-etymological) are, beginning with January : " Breeder," " Vein- 
sweller," "Flayer," " St. George's Month," " Harvester " (June), "Thresher," 
" Vintage Month " (September), "St. Demetrius' Month," "Sower," "St. 
Nicholas' Month." November and December together are called " Twins." 
The Macedonian Yule-tide celebrations in their entirety are described as 
" solemn scenes," rather than " merry scenes." In Macedonia coffee instead 
of tea is used for " cup divination." The shepherds of western Macedonia 
practice omoplatoscopy. There are three different ways of interpreting 
sneezing. No traces of " seers of the Scottish Highland type " were met 
with, but " prophets " exist. Symbolic and sympathetic magic (e. g. rain- 
making) flourishes. Interesting is the modification of classic tradition, 
especially in funeral rites and customs through Slav influence. On page 
225 we are informed that " the Mohammedan ministers and monks enjoy 
a far higher reputation as wielders of magical powers than their Christian 
confreres. Likewise the most famous fortune-tellers of either sex belong to 
the Mohammedan persuasion." Part of this, the author remarks, "may 
arise from the universal tendency to credit an intellectually inferior race 
with greater proficiency in the black arts." The old Gypsy women, etc., 
are, however, formidable competitors of the dervishes. The Macedonian 



